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—OF— 


HON.  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN,   OF   ILLINOIS 


At  the  Co®pcr  Isistitatc,  N.  ¥.  City,  Febrnary  27, 1869. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow- Citizens  of  the 
€ihj  of  New  York :  The  facfts  with  wliich 
I  shall  deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and 


familiar :  nor  is 


the; 


re  anytmnoj  new  in 


the 


general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  | 
shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  j 
of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  inferences 
and  observations  follovving  that  presentation. 
In  his  speech  last  autumn,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Senator  Douglas  said : 

"  Our  tathers,  wehn  they  frataed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just 
as  Avell,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

I  fully  endorse  this,  and  1  adopt  it  as  a 
text  for  this  discourse.  [Applause.]  I  so 
adopt  it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and 
agreed  starting-point  for  a  discussioji  be- 
tween Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  De- 
mocracy headed  by  Senator  Douglas.  It 
simply  leaves  the  inquiry,  What  was  the 
understanding  those  fathers  had  of  the  ques- 
tion mentioned  ?  What  is  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live  ^  The  answer 
must  be,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  Constitution  consists  of  the 
original,  framed  in  1787,  (and  under  which 
the  present  Government  first  went  into  op- 
eration,) and  twelve  subsequently-framed 
amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were 
framed  in  1789.  Who  were  our  fathers  that 
framed  the  Constitution?  I  suppose  the 
"  thirty-nine"  who  sig'ned  the  original  in- 
strument may  be  fairly  called  our  fathers 
who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say  they 
framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say 
they  fairly  represented  the  opinion  and  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. — 
Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all, 
and  accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be 
repeated.  I  take  these  "  thirty-nine,"  for 
the  present,  as  being  "  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  What  is  the  question  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  those  fathers  understood 
just  as  well,  and  even  better,   than  we  do 


now  ?  It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division 
of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  an5'thing 
in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Fed- 
eral Territories  ?  Upon  this,  Douglas  holds 
the  affirmative,  and  Republicans  the  nega- 
tive. This  affirmative  and  denial  form  an 
issue  ;  and  this  issue,  this  question,  is  pre* 
cisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  un- 
derstood better  than  we.  [Cheers.]  Let  us 
now  inquire  whether  the  "  thirty-nine,"  or 
any  of  theiii,  ever  acted  upon  this  question ; 
and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it- 
how  they  expressed  that  better  understand- 
ing. In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Consti- 
tution, the  United  States  then  owning  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  before 
them  the  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in 
that  Territory  ;  and  four  of  the  "thirty-nine" 
who  afterwards  framed  the  Constitution 
were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  that 
question.  Of  these,  Roger  Sherman,  Thos. 
Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson,  voted  for  the 
prohibition — thus  showing  that,  in  their  un- 
derstanding, no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The 
other  of  the  four,  James  McHenry,  voted 
against  the  prohibition — showing  that,  for 
some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to  vote 
for  it.  In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution, 
but  while  the  Convention  was  in  session 
framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory still  was  the  only  Territory  owned  by 
the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  Territory  again  came 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  ; 
and  three  more  of  the  *•' thirty-nine"  who 
afterAvards  signed  the  Constitution  were  in 
that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question. 
They  were  William  Blount,  William  Few, 
and  Abraham  Baldwin ;  and  they  all  voted 
for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that,  in 
their  understanding,  no  dividing  local  from 
Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  proper- 
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ly  forbade  the  Federal  Governnfient  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time, 
the  prohibition  became  a  law,  being  a  part  of 
what  is  now  well  known  as  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  question  of  Federal  control  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  seems  not  to  have 
been  directly  before  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  original  Constitution  ;  and  hence 
it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "  thirty-nine,"  or 
any  of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instru- 
ment, expressed  an  opinion  on  that  precise 
question.  In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress 
which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act  was 
passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
including  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act 
was  reported  by  one  of  the  ^'  thirty-nine," 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania 
It  went  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word 
of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  branch- 
es without  yeas  and  nays  ;  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  unanimous  passage.  [Cheers.] 
In  this  Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the 
"  thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the  origi- 
nal Constitution.  They  were— John  Lang- 
don,  Nicholas  Oilman,  William  S.  John&on, 
Robert  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  George 
Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  V/illiam  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William 
Patterson,  Richard  Bassett,  George  Read, 
Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  and  James 
Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding, 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  atithority, 
nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly 
forbade  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territory  ;  else  both  their  fidelity  to 
correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  would  have  constrained 
them  to  oppose  ^the  prohibition.  Again : 
George  Washington,  another  of  the  "thirty- 
nine,"  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  approved  and  signed 
the  bill — thus  completing  its  validity  as  a 
law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, no  line  dividing  local  from  Fede- 
ral authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 
[Loud  applause.]  No  great  while  after  the 
adoption  of  the  original  Constitution,  North 
Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  country  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ;  and  a  few  years  later.  Georgia 
ceded  that  which  now  constitutes  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds 
of  cession  it  was  mfide  a  condition  by  the 
ceding  States,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded 
country.  Besides  this,  slavery  was  then  ac- 
tually in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Congress,  on  taking  charge  of 
these  countries,  di^l  not  absolutely  prohibit 
slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  interfere 
with  it — take  control  of  it — even  there,  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  1799,  Congress  organized 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of 
organization  they  prohibited  the  bringing  of 


slaves  i'hto  the  Territbi^y,  trorii  any  pfac^' 
without  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giv 
ing  freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without 
yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  three- 
of  the  '^  thirty-nise"  who  framed  the  origi- 
nal Constitution.  They  v*f ere-— -John  Lahg- 
don,  George  Ready  and  Abraham  Baldwin, 
They  all  probably  voted  for  it.  Certainly 
they  would  have  placed  their  opposition  to 
it  upon  record,  if  in  their  understanding,  any 
line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authorityy- 
or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control; 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  [Ap- 
plause,] In  1803,  the  Federal  Government 
purchased  the  Louisiana  country.  Our  for- 
mer territorial  acqiiisitions-  came  from  cer- 
tain of  our  own  States,  but  this  Louisiana 
country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation. 
In  1804,  Congress  gave  a  Territorial  organi- 
zation to  that  part  of  it  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  State  of  Louisiania,  New  Orleans, 
lying  within  that  part,  waa  an  old  and  com- 
paratively large  city.  There  were  other  con-- 
siderable  towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery 
was  extensively  and  thoroughly  intermingled 
with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the 
Territorial  act,  prohibit  slavery  j  but  they 
did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — in 
a  more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  provision  therein  made  in  rela- 
tion to  slaves  was^ — 

First.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported 
into  the  Territory  from  foreign  parts. 

Second.  That  no  &lave  should  be  carried 
into  it  who  had  been  imported  into  the 
United  State©  since  the  first  day  of  May^. 
1798^ 

Third.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried 
into  it  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his  owrt 
use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  cases  be- 
ing a  fine  upon  the  violater  of  the  law,  and 
freedom  to  the  slave.     [Prolonged  cheers.J 

This  act  also  was*  passed  without  yeas  and 
nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed  itj.- 
there  were  two  of  the  "  thirty-nine."  They 
were  Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Day- 
ton. As  stated  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  it 
is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They 
would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  re- 
cording their  opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  un- 
derstanding, it  violated  either  the  line  prop- 
erly dividing  local  from  Federal  authority 
or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1819  and  1820  came  and  passed  the  Missou- 
ri question.  Many  votes'  were  taken,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,- 
upon  the  various  phases  of  the  general  ques- 
tion. Two  of  the  "  thirty -nine"  —  Rufus' 
King  and  Charles  Pinckney-— were  members- 
of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted 
for  slavery  prohibition,  and  against  all  com- 
promises, while  Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily 
voted  against  slavery  prohibition  and  against 
all  compromises.  [Cheers.]  By  this,  Mr. 
King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  no 
line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority. 


nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  was  yiola- 
ted  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Fed- 
eral territory ;  while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his 
votes,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding, 
there  was  some  sufficient  reason  for  oppos- 
ing such  prohibition  in  that  case.  The  case 
1  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the 
"  thirty-nine,"  or  of  any  of  them,  upon  the 
direct  issue,  which  1  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus 
acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  three  in  1787, 
seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in 
1804,  and  two  in  18 19-'20— there  would  be 
thirty-one  of  them.  But  this  would  be 
counting  John  Langdon,  Eoger  Sherman, 
William  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George 
Read,  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin 
four  times.  [Applause.]  He  was  a  Geor- 
gian, too.  [Renewed  applause  and  laugh- 
ter.] The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "thir- 
ty-nine" whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted 
upon  the  question,  which,  by  the  text,  they 
understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty-three, 
leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  up- 
on it  in  any  way.  Here,  then,  we  have 
twenty-three  of  our  *•  thirty-nine"  fathers, 
who  framed  the  Government  under  which 
we  live,  who  have,  upon  their  official  respon- 
sibility and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon 
the  very  question  which  the  text  affirms  they 
*•  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  better, 
than  we  do  now  ;"  and  twenty-one  of  them 
-—a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  "  thirty- 
nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them 
guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety  an  wil- 
ful perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution 
they  had  made  themselves  and  sworn  to 
support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territo- 
ries. [Cheers.]  Thus  the  twenty-one  ac- 
ted ;  and  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
so  actions  under  such  responsibility  speak 
still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against 
Congressional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which 
they  acted  upon  the  question.  But  for  what 
reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known.  They 
may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author- 
ity, or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  stood  in  the  way;  or  they 
may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency. 
No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he 
understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, however  expedient  he  may  think  it ;  but 
one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deems  constitutional,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It  there- 
fore, would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even  the 
two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition  as 
having  done  so  because,  in  their  understand- 
ing, any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitu- 


tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. — 
[Laughter  and  prolonged  applause.]  The 
remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  so 
far  as  I  have  discovered,  have  left  no  record 
of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  .But  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon 
that  question  would  not  have  appeared  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  twenty- three  com- 
peers, had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
text,  I  have  purposely  omitted  whatever  un- 
derstanding may  have  been  manifested  by 
any  person,  however  distinguished,  other 
than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  have  also  omitted  whatever  under- 
standing may  have  been  manifested  by  any 
of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  even,  on  any  other 
phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If 
we  should  look  into  their  acts  and  declara- 
tions on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of 
slavery  generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of 
slavery  in  Federal  Territories,  the  sixteen,  if 
they  had  acted  at  all,  would  probably  have 
acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among 
that  sixteen  were  several  of  the  most  noted 
anti-slavery  men  of  those  times— as  Dr. 
Franklin,  [cheers]  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris — while  there  was  not  one 
now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it 
may  be  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 
[Applause.]  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that 
of  our  "  thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear 
majority  of  the  whole — certainly  understood 
that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  while  all 
the  rest  probably  had  the  same  understand- 
ing. Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  ;  and  the  text  affirms  that 
they  understood  the  question  better  than 
we.     [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the 
understanding  of  the  question  manifested  by 
the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In 
and  by  the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was 
provided  for  amending  it ;  and.  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  present  frame  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  consists  of  that 
original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles 
framed  and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now 
insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories  violate,  the  Constitution, 
point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  sup- 
pose it  thus  violates  ;  and,  as  I  understand, 
they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these  amen- 
datory articles,  and  not  in  the  original  in- 
strument. The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due 


process  of  law ;"  while  Senator  Douglas  and 
his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon 
the  tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "  the 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  and  to 
the  people."  Now,  it  so  happens  that  these 
amendments  were  framed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the 
identical  Congress  which  passed  the  ad,  al- 
ready mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
[Applause.]  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Con- 
gress, but  they  were  the  identical  same  in- 
dividual men  who,  at  the  same  session,  at 
the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under 
consideration,  and  in  progress  toward  ma- 
turity, these  constitutional  amendments  and 
this  act  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territo- 
ry the  ration  then  owned.  The  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  introduced  before 
and  passed  after  the  act  of  enforcing  the 
ordinance  of  1787  ;  so  that  during  the  whole 
pendency  of  the  act  to  enforce  the  ordinance, 
the  constitutional  amendments  were  also 
pending.  That  Congress,  consisting  in  all 
of  seventy- six  members,  including  sixteen  of 
the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as 
before  stated,  were  pre-eminently  our  fath- 
ers who  framed  that  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  which  is  now 
claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritories. Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in 
any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two 
things  which  that  Congress  deliberately 
framed  and  carried  to  maturity  at  the  same 
time  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each 
other  ?  And  does  not  such  affirmation  be- 
come impudently  absurd  when  coupled  with 
the  other  affirmation,  from  the  same  mouth, 
that  those  who  did  the  two  things  alleged  to 
be  inconsistent  understood  whether  they 
really  were  inconsistent  better  than  we — 
better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they  are  in- 
consistent ?"  [Applause  and  great  merri- 
ment.] 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  "thirty- 
nine"  fram^ers  of  the  original  Constitution, 
and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Con- 
gress which  framed  the  amendments  thereto, 
taken  altogether,  do  certainly  include  those 
who  may  be  fairly  called  "  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to 
show  that  any  one  of  them  ever  in  his  whole 
life  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author- 
ity, or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  [Loud 
applause.]  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole 
world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  (and  I  might  almost  say 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the 
present  century,)  declare  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, any  proper  division  of  local  from 
Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tiation,  forbade   the  Federal  Government  to 


control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territo- 
ries. To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give, 
not  only  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,"  but  with 
them  all  other  living  men  within  the  centu- 
ry in  which  it  was  framed,  among  whom  to 
search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with 
them. 

Now,  and  here  let  me  guard  a  little  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  what- 
ever our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
discard  all  the  lights  of  current  experience, 
to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement. — 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  if  we  would  supplant 
the  opinions  and  policy  our  fathers,  in  any 
case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  con- 
clusive, and  argument  so  clear,  that  even 
their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and 
weighed,  cannot  stand ;  and  most  surely  not 
in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  that 
they  understood  the  question  better  than  we, 
[Laughter.]  If  any  m.an,  at  this  day,  sin- 
cerely believes  that  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so,  and  to  en- 
force his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence 
and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he 
Jias  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have  less 
access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it, 
into  the  false  belief  that  "  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  sub- 
stituting falsehood  and  deception  for  truth- 
ful evidence  and  fair  argument.  [Applause.] 
If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes 
"  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,"  used  and  applied 
principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to 
have  led  them  to  understand  that  a  proper 
division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say 
so.  But  he  should  at  the  same  time  brave 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  princijjles  bet- 
ter than  they  did  themselves,  [great  laugh- 
ter,] and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that 
responsibility  by  asserting  that  they  ''under- 
stood the  question  just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter, than  we  do  now."  [Applause.]  But 
enough.  Let  all  who  believe  that  our  "fath- 
ers, who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just 
as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now," 
speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted, 
upon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ask—all 
Eepublicans  desire — in  relation  to  slavery. 
As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again 
marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  extended,  but 
to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because 
of,  and  so  far  as,  its  actual  presence  among 
us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a 
necessity.  [Loud  applause.]  Let  all  the 
guaranties  those    fathers  gave  it    be    not 


grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly  maintained. 
For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with  this, 
so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  con- 
tent.    [Applause.] 

And  now  if  they  would  listen — as  I  sup- 
pose they  will  not — I  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Southern  people.  [Laughter.] 
I  would  say  to  them :  You  consider  your- 
selves a  reasonable  and  just  people,  and  I 
consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  rea- 
son and  justice  you  are  not  inferior  to  any 
other  people  ;  still,  when  you  speak  of  us 
Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us 
as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as  no  better  than 
outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates 
or  murderers,  but  nothing  like  it  to  Black 
Republicans.  [Laughter.]  Li  all  your  con- 
tentions with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems 
an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "  Black 
Republicanism"  as  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to.  [Laughter.]  Indeed,  such  con- 
demnation of  us  seems  to  be  an  indispensable 
prerequisite — license,  so  to  speak — among 
you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at 
all.  Now,  can  you  or  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is 
quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves? 
Bring  forward  your  charges  and  specifica- 
tions, and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to 
hear  us  deny  or  justify.  You  say  we  are 
sectional.  We  deny  it.  [Loud  applause.] 
That  makes  an  issue,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  you.  [Laught,er  and  ap- 
plause.] You  produce  your  proof;  and  what 
is  it  ?  Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence 
in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in  your  sec- 
tion. The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but 
does  it  prove  the  issue  ?  If  it  does,  then,  in 
case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle, 
begin  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should 
thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  [Great  mer- 
riment.] You  cannot  escape  this  conclusion  ; 
and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ?  If 
you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we 
have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get 
votes  in  your  section  this  very  year,  [Loud 
cheers.]  You  will  then  begin  to  discover, 
as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does 
not  touch  the  issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no 
votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your  mak- 
ing, and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault 
in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours, 
and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel 
you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If 
•we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or 
practice,  the  fault  is  ours  ;  but  this  brings 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started— to 
discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our 
principle.  [Loud  applause.]  If  our  prin- 
ciple, put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  sec- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other 
object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  de- 
nounced as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the 
question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  in 
practice,  would  wrong  your  section  ;  and  so 
meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  [Laughter.]  Do 
you  accept  the  challenge  ?     No.     Then  you 


really  believe  that  the  principle  which  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to 
adopt  it,  and  endorse  it  again  and  again, 
upon  their  official  oaths  is,  in  fact,  so  clearly 
wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation 
witi^out  a  moment's  consideration.  [Ap- 
plause.] Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in 
our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional  par- 
ties given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address.  Less  than  eight  years  before 
Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  approved 
and  signed  an  act  of  Congress,  enforcing  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  which  act  embodied  the  policy  of 
the  Government  upon  that  subject,  up  to 
and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned  that 
warning  :  and  about  one  year  after  he  penned 
it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  considered 
that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing 
in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we 
should  some  time  have  a  Conf(ideracy  of  free 
States.  [Applause.]  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen 
upon  this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a 
weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or  in  our 
hand  against  you  ?  Could  Washington  him- 
self speak,  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that 
sectionalism  upon  us  who  sustain  his  policy, 
or  upon  you  who  repudiate  it.  [Applause.] 
We  repeat  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  ex- 
ample pointing  to  the  right  application  of  it. 
[Applause.] 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — emi- 
nently conservative — while  we  are  revolu- 
tionary, destructive,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  What  is  conservatism  ?  Is  it  not  ad- 
herence to  the  old  and  tried,  against  the 
new  and  untried  ?  We  stick  to,  contend  for, 
the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point  in  con- 
troversy which  was  adopted  by  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  Government  under  which 
we  live,  while  you  with  one  accord  reject 
and  scout  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and 
insist  upon  substituting  something  new. — 
Then,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to 
what  that  substitute  shall  be.  You  have 
considerable  variety  of  new  propositions  and 
plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in  rejecting 
and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign 
slave  trade  ;  some  for  aT^ongressional  slave 
code  for  the  Territories ;  some  for  Congress 
forbidding  the  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery 
within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintaining 
slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judici- 
ary ;  some  for  the  "  gur-reat  pur-rinciple," 
[Laughter]  that  "  if  one  man  would  enslave 
another,  no  third  man  should  object,"  fan- 
tastically called  "  popular  sovereignty" — [re- 
newed laughter  and  applause] — but  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories, 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live. 
Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an   advocate  in  the  century 


within  which  our  Government  originated. — 
Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  con- 
servatism for  yourselves,  and  your  charge  of 
destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  clear  and  stable  foundations.  Again ; 
you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question 
more  prominent  than  it  formerly  was.  We 
deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  promi- 
nent, but  we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It 
was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the  old 
policy  of  our  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still 
resist,  your  innovation — your  want  of  con- 
servatism; and  thence  comes  the  greatest 
prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  pro- 
portions ?  Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  What 
has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. If  you  would  have  the  peace  of  the 
old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of 
the  old  times.     [Applause.] 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections 
among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it ;  and  what 
is  your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry  !  [Great 
laughter.]  John  Brown  !  [Eenewed  laugh- 
ter.] John  Brown  was  no  Republican,  and 
you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Repub- 
lican in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  [Loud 
applause.]  If  any  member  of  our  party  is 
guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know*  it,  or  you  do 
not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are  in- 
excusable to  not  designate  the  man  and 
prove  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you 
are  inexcusable  to  assert  it,  and  especially 
to  persist  in  the  assertion  after  you  have 
tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof.  [Great 
applause.]  You  need  not  be  told  that  per- 
sisting in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know 
to  be  true,  is  simply  malicious  slander. — 
[Applause].  Some  of  you  generously  ad- 
mit that  no  Republicans  designedly  aided  or 
encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  but 
still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We 
do  not  believe  it.  We  know  we  hold  to  no 
doctrines,  and  make  no  declarations  which 
were  not  held  to  and  made  by  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  Government  under  which 
we  live.     [Applause.] 

You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to 
this  aifair.  When  it  occurred,  some  impor- 
tant State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and 
you  were  in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that 
by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you  could 
get  an  advantage  oft  us  in  those  elections. — 
The  elections  came,  and  your  expectations 
were  not  quite  fulfilled.  [Laughter.]  You 
did  not  sweep  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  precisely  like  fire 
sweeps  over  the  prairie  in  high  wind. — 
[Laughter.]  You  are  still  drumming  at  this 
idea.  Go  on  with  it.  If  you  think  you  can, 
by  slandering  a  woman,  make  her  love  you, 
or  by  vilifying  a  man,  make  him  vote  with 
you,  go  on  and  try  it.  [Boisterous  laughter 
and  prolonged  applause.]  Every  Republi- 
can man  knew  thg,t,  as  to  himself,  at  least, 
your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not 
much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your 
favor. 


Republican  doctrines  and  delarations  are 
accompanied  with  a  continual  protest  against 
any  interference  whatever  with  your  slaves, 
or  with  you  about  your  slaves.  Surely  this 
does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True, 
we  do,  in  common  with  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong — 
[applause] — but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us 
declare  even  this  ;  for  anything  we  say  or  do, 
the  slaves  would  scarcely  know  there  is  a 
Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would 
not,  in  fact,  generally  know  it,  but  for  your 
misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. — 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves, 
each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sympa- 
thy with  Black  Republicanism ;  and  then,  to 
give  point  to  the  charge,  defin^  Black  Re- 
publicanism to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood 
and  thunder  among  the  slaves.  [Boisterous 
laughter  and  applause.]  Slave  insurrections 
are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were 
before  the  Republican  party  was  organized. 
What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrec- 
tion, twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at 
least  three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as 
at  Harper's  Ferry  ?  You  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that 
Southampton  was  got  up  by  Black  Republi- 
canism. [Laughter.]  in  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  United  States,  I  do  not 
think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive 
slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  indis- 
pensable concert  of  action  cannot  be  attain- 
ed. The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication ;  nor  can  incendiary  free  men, 
black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels,  but  there 
neither  are  nor  can  be  supplied  the  indes- 
pensable  connecting  trains.  Much  is  said 
by  Southern  people  about  the  afi"ection  of 
slaves  for  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;  and 
a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an 
uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and  com- 
municated to  twenty  individuals,  before 
some  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite 
master  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This 
is  the  rule  ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in  Hay- 
ti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  oc- 
curring under  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history, 
though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more 
in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty 
w  ere  admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of 
them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  betray- 
ed the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, averted  the  calamity.  Occasional 
poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or 
stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local 
revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  con- 
tinue to  occur,  as  the  natural  results  of 
slavery ;  but  no  general  insurrection  of 
slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country 
for  a  long  time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much 
hopes  for  such  an  event,  will  be  alike  disap- 
pointed.* In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
uttered  many  years  ago,  "  It  is  still  in  our 
power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation 
and  deportation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow 


degrees  as  that  t'he  evil  will  wear  off  insensi- 
•bly,  and  their  places  be  pari  passu,  filled  up 
by  free  white  laborers.  [Loud  applause.] 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself 
on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect held  up."  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean 
to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
pation is  in  the  Federal  Government.  He 
spoke  of  Virginia  ;  and,  as  to  the  power  of 
emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding 
States  only.  The  Federal  Government,  how- 
-ever,  as  v/e  insist,  has  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing the  extension  of  the  institution — the 
power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insurrection 
■shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil 
which  is  now  free  from  slavery.  [Applause.] 
John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was 
not  a  slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt 
by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among 
slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  refused  to  parti- 
cipate. In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the 
slaves,  with  ail  their  ignorance,  sav^^  plainly 
enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That  affair, 
in  its  philosojjhy,  corresponds  with  the  many 
.attempts,  related  in  history,  at  the  assassin- 
ation of  Kings  and  Emperors.  An  enthu- 
siast broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people, 
till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heav- 
en to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  at- 
tempt, w^hich  ends  in  little  else  than  in  his 
own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  were,  in  their  philosophy, 
precisely  the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast 
blame  on  old  England  in  the  one  ease,  and 
on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not  dis- 
prove the  sameness  of  the  two  things.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you 
could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown,  Helper's 
feook,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican 
organization  ?  Human  action  can  be  modiii- 
^ed  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature  cannot 
be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a 
feeling  against  slavery  in  thi-s  nation,  which 
cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes. — 
You  cannot  destroy  that  judgment  and  feel- 
ring — that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the 
political  organization  which  rallies  around 
it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  dispersean 
army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in 
the  faeeof  your  heaviest  fire ;  but  if  you 
^ould,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  sentiment  which  created  it,  out  of  the 
peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box,  into  some 
other  channel  ?  What  would  that  other 
xjhannel  probably  be  ?  Would  the  number 
of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by 
the  operation  ?  But  you  will  break  up  the 
Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your 
constitutional  rights.  That  has  a  somewhat 
areckless  sound ;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if 
not  fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the 
anere  force  of  numbers,  to  deprive  you  of 
some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Con- 
•fititution.  But  we  are  proposing  no  such 
thing.  AVhen  you  make  these  declarations, 
you  have  a  specific  and  well-understood  al- 
.Ijision  to  5-n  assumed  constitutional  ri^ht  of 


yours,  to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Ter- 
ritories, and  to  hold  them  there  as  property. 
But  no  such  right  is  specifically  written  in 
the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is  liter- 
ally silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  deny  that  such  a  right  has  any 
existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  impli- 
cation.    [Applause.] 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that 
you  will  destroy  the  Government  unless  you 
be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution as  you  please,  on  all  points  in  dis- 
pute between  you  and  us.  You  will  ruin  or 
rule  in  all  events.  This,  plainly  stated,  is 
your  languge  to  us.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  dis- 
puted constitutional  question  in  your  favor. 
Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  dis- 
tinction between  dictum  and  decision,  the 
court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in 
a  sort  of  way.  The  court  have  substantially 
said,  it  is  your  constitutional  right  to  take 
slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to 
hold  (hem  there  as  property.  When  I  say  this 
decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean 
it  was  made  in  a  divided  court  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  judges,  and  they  not  quite 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reason  for 
making  it ;  that  it  is  so  made  as  that  its 
avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another 
about  its  meaning  :  and  that  it  was  mainly 
based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of  facts — 
the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  right 
of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly affirmed  in  the  Constitution." — An 
inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not 
distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] Bear  in  mind,  the  judges  do  not 
pledge  thf^ir  judicial  opinion  that  such  right 
is  impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  but 
they  pledge  their  veracity  that  it  is  distinct- 
ly and  expressly  affirmed  there — "  distinct- 
ly"— that  is,  not  mingled  with  anything  else; 
expressly — that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and 
susceptible  of  no  other  meaning.  If  they 
had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that 
such  right  is  affirmed  in  the  instrument  by 
implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
show  that  neither  the  word  "  slave"  nor 
"  slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
nor  the  word  "  property"  even,  in  any  con- 
nection with  language  alluding  to  the  things 
slave  or  slavery — [applause]  —  and  that 
wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  al- 
luded to,  he  is  called  a  "  person ;"  and 
wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation 
to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  *'  ser- 
vice or  labor  due,"  as  a  "  debt"  payable  in 
service  or  labor. 

Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  cotem- 
poraneous  history,  that  this  mode  of  allud- 
ing to  slaves  aud  slavery,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to 
exclude  from  the  Constitution  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  property  in  man.  To  show 
all  that  is  easy  and  certain.  When  this  ob- 
vious mistake,  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought 
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to  their  notice,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  Avithdraw  the  mistaken  state- 
ment, and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based 
upon  it  ?  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live" — the  men  who 
made  the  Constitution — decided  this  same 
constitutional  question  in  our  favor  long 
ago ;  decided  it  without  a  division  among 
themselves,  when  making  the  decision  ;  with- 
out division  among  themselves  about  the 
meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  &o  far 
as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it  up- 
on any  mistaken  statement  of  facts.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel 
yourselves  justified  to  break  up  this  Govern- 
ment, unless  such  a  court  decision  as  youi»s 
shall  be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclu- 
sive and  final  rule  of  political  action  ?  But 
you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Eepub- 
lican  President.  In  that  supposed  event, 
you  say  you  will  destroy  the  Union,,  and  then 
you  say,  the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed 
it  will  be  upon  us  !  [Laughter.]  That  is 
cool.  [Gr(3at  Laughter.]  A  highwayman 
holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through 
his  teeth,  "  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill 
you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer !" — 
[Continued  laughter.]  To  be  sure,  what  the 
robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was 
my  own,  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it  ; 
but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than  my  vote  is 
my  own ;  ["  That's  so"  and  applause  j]  and 
the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my  nwn- 
ey,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Un- 
ion, to  extort  my  vote,  can  scarcely  bo  dis- 
tinguished in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is 
exceedingly,  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this 
great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace  and  in 
harmony  one  with  another.  Let  us  Repub- 
licans do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  ["  We 
will,"  and  applause.]  Even  though  much 
provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion 
and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us, 
calmly  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to 
them,  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our  duty, 
we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they  say 
and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of 
their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine, 
if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them.  Will  they 
be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  uncondition- 
ally surrendered  to  them  ?  We  know  they 
will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned. Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the 
rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them,  if,  in  the 
future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions 
and  insurrections  ?  We  know  it  will  not. — 
We  so  know  because  we  know  we  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not 
exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  denun- 
ciation. 

The  question  recurs.  What  will  satisfy 
them  ?  Simply  this :  We  must  not  only  let 
thera  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  convince 
them  that  we  do  let  them  alone.    This,,  we 


know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We' 
have  been  trying  to  so  convince  them  from- 
the  very  beginning  of  our  organization,  but 
with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and 
speeches,  we  have  constantly  protested  our- 
purpose  to  let  them  alone  ;  but  this  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  un- 
availing to  convince  them  is  the  fact,  that 
they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any 
attempt  to  disturb  them.  These  natural  and 
apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what 
will  convince  them?  This,  and  this  only: 
cease  to  call  slavery  v/rong,  and  join  them 
in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done 
thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Douglas's 
new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced, suppressing  all  declarations  that 
slavery  is  wrong,  Vt^hether  made  rn  politics^ 
in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We- 
must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slavesr' 
with  greedy  pleasure  j  we  must  pull  down 
our  free-State  Constitutions  ;  the  whole  at- 
mosphere must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint 
of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they  will 
cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  pro- 
ceed from  us.  I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not 
state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most 
of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  u& 
alone,  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  you 
please  about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them 
alone — have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,, 
after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which  dissatisfies- 
them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  do- 
ing, until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not.  as  yet,.. 
in  terms,  demanded  the  overthrow  of  our 
free-State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Consti- 
tutions declare  the  wrong  of  slavery  with 
more  solemn  emphasis  tiian  do  all  other  say- 
ings against  it ;  and  when  all  these  other' 
sayings  shall  have  been  silenced,  the  over- 
throw of  these  Constitutions  will  be  demand- 
ed, and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not 
demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  De- 
manding what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason 
they  do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere 
short  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they 
do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  social- 
ly elevating,  tl.ey  cannot  cease  to  demand  a 
full  national  recognition  of  it  as-  a  legal  right 
and  a  social  bkssing.  [Applause.]  Nor 
can  we  justifiably  Avithhold  this  on  any 
ground,  save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is 
wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts, 
laws,  and  Constitutions,  against  it,  are  them- 
selves wrong,,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly 
object  to  its  nationality — ^its  universality  ;  if 
it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon 
its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  they 
ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right,-  all  we  ask,  they  could  as 
readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong. — 
Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it 
wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  de- 
pends the  whole  controversy.    Thinking^  ifc 
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Tight,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for 
desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being  right ; 
but  t thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we 
yield  to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with 
their  view,  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of 
our  moral,  social,  and  political  responsibili- 
ties, can  we  do  this  ?  ["  No,  no,"  and  ap- 
plause.] Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we 
can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is, 
because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity 
arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation; 
but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it, 
allow  it  to  spread  into  national  Territo- 
ries, and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these  free 
States  ?  ["  No,  never,"  and  applause.  A 
voice — "  Guess  not."     Laughter.] 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let 
us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effec- 
tively. Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those 
sophistical  eontrivances  wherewith  we  are 
so  industriously  plied  and  belabored — con- 
trivances such  as  groping  for  some  middle 
ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be 


neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — sueB 
as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care"  on  a  question 
about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as 
Union  appeals,  beseeching  true  Union  men 
to  yield  to  disunionists,  reversing  the  divine 
rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the 
righteous,  to  repentance — [prolonged  cheers 
and  laughter] — such  as  invocations  of  Wash- 
ington, imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Wash- 
ington said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 
Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty 
by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frighten- 
ed from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves. 
[Applause.]  Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  then  bowed  and  retired, 
amid  the  loud  and  uprearious  applause  of  his 
hearers — nearly  all  the  audience  rising  spon- 
taneously, and  cheering  with  the  fidl  power 
of  theu'  lungs.] 


POLITICAL  ISSUES  AND  PRESIBENTAL  CANDIDATES. 


S  I^  E  E  C  H 

—OF— 


HON.  JOHN  HICKMAN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ddivered  in  Concert  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Tiiesdai;  Evening,.  July  24,  1860. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — The 
intelligent  voter  will  so  shape  his  action  as 
to  make  it  conduce  to  the  success  of  a  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  the  elevation  of  a  man. — 
He  will  feel  this  to  be  the  more  incumbent 
upon  him  at  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
when  the  tendencies  of  parties  are  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  any  previous  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  my  object,  this  evening,  to 
endeavor  to  exhibit,  in  a  distinct  light,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  political  parties 
of  the  day,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  country  of  the  election  of  the  respective 
candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

If  this  were  a  strife  merely  between  indi- 
vidual men,  it  would  possess  but  trifling  im- 
portance, and  I  should  not  trouble  you  with 
either  remark  or  suggestion.  But  as  I  re- 
gard the   contest,  the    determination   will 


i  soon  be  made  not  alone  as  to  our  value  in. 
;  the  Confederacy,  but  as-  to  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  itself. 

I  The  policy  of  our  Government  is,  in  many 
,  respects,  undefined.  The  more  serious  ques- 
I  tions  affecting  us  have  but  recently  become 
tojjics  of  careful  consideration.  Our  fathers 
were  unable  to  foresee,  during  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  the  gTeater  embarrass- 
ments to  which  the  future  of  the  country 
was  to  be  subjected,  and  consequently  no 
provision  was  made  against  them.  Subjects 
Avhich  distracted  and  divided  them,  in  their 
deliberations,  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
consequence,  and  we  seem  to  be  more  anx-^ 
ious  to  ascertain  what  they  should  have  said 
rather  than  what  they  actually  did  say. — 
Even  the  controversies  in  which  we  our- 
selves have  been  engaged  within  the  last  de- 
cade have  been  settled  or  lost  sight  ofj  and 
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we  axe  now  about  to  enter  into  that  conflict 
"wliich  is  to  define  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant powers  of  the  Government,  and  to  fix 
the  character  of  the  dominant  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  propriety  of  re-eligibility 
to  office,  the  exact  relations  between  Federal 
-and  local  authority,  the  constitutionality  (*f 
banks  and  internal  improvements,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  currency,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  are  no 
longer  agitated  ;  the  discussions  upon  them 
are  only  to  be  found  in  our  past  history,  and 
in  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  parties.  It 
may  in  truth  be  said  that  old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new. 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  far  back  in  the 
past,  when  Slavery  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  a  wrong  m  se,  unwise  in  practice,  det- 
rimental to  both  individuals  and  communi- 
ties, and  against  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our 
free  system.  Now,  however,  it  is  declared 
to  be  divine  in  its  origin,  the  highest  type 
of  human  civilization,  and  indispensible  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic. 
Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  a  condition  to 
be  constantly  reduced,  and  finally  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  de- 
mand is  urged  that  it  shall  be  extended  and 
made  controlling.  Here  I  find  the  cause  or 
source  of  the  great  political  issue  of  the 
present.  Shall  Slavery  become  a  National 
institution,  and  a  governing  power  in  the 
country,  or  shall  it  remain  as  the  Constitu- 
tion left  it  ?  This  is  not  an  inquiry  pro- 
pounded by  us  of  the  North,  but  forced 
upon  us  by  our  brethren  of  the  South.— 
They  require  an  answer  at  our  hands,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  response  if  we  would.  Si- 
lence upon  our  part,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, could  not  be  construed  otherwise  than 
as  affirmative  of  their  claims.  I  make  the 
distinct  avowal  that  Slavery  seeks  the  ac- 
quisition oi  all  our  new  States,  for  two  ob- 
jects :  first,  to  secure  the  value  of  slaves ; 
and,  second,  to  direct  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"  The  irrepressible  conflict,"  so  frequently 
commented  on  and  denounced  by  the  South, 
is  constantly  admitted  and  acted  on  by  them. 
They  are  too  astute  as  observers  and  saga- 
cious as  politicians  not  to  know  there  is  a 
necessary  and  unending  antagonism  between 
liberty  and  Slavery.  If  the\  thought  dif- 
ferently, there  would  be  far  more  peace  and 
harmony  between  the  sections.  It  is  their 
full  appreciation  of  the  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery which  arms  them  for  the  conflict,  and 
induces  them  to  wrestle  for  the  victory. — 
There  is  no  more  evident  fact  than  this,  that 
the  advocates  of  Slavery  seek  its  extension 
jso  as  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  sentiment 
of  Freedom.  We  hate  tyranny,  and  would 
prevent  such  a  consummation-  They  ask 
that  all  who  toil  shall  be  held  as  property — 
be  regarded,  in  the  chaste  language  of  an 
eloquent  Senator,  as  "  mudsills."  We  be- 
lieve that  God  created  all  men  free,  and  im- 
|)osed  labor  upon  th.era  for  their  advantage. 


Which  hypothesis  shall  be  proved  true  ? — 
We  will  see  hereafter !  But  knowing  that 
the  principles  of  justices  are  uniform  and 
eternal,  I  presume  to  believe  that  free 
principles  will  prevail  and  human  rights  be 
maintained.  1  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  suppose  they  may  rightfully 
make  merchandise  of  mothers  and  their 
children,  seem  to  think  they  can  shape  the 
designs  of  Providence,  and  rewrite  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  reversing  everying  our 
fathers  taught,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  periled  life  and  honor.  I  must 
be  pardoned  for  disagreeing  with  them,  and 
protesting  against  such  conclusions. 

The  extension  of  Negro  Slavery  into  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  has  become 
a  settled  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 
This  reality  cannot  be  disguised,  and  ought 
not  to  be  denied.  It  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Unity  of  interest  and  unity  of  desire  will  al- 
ways produce  a  perfect  concentration  of 
strength.  The  fortunes  of  the  South  have 
become  completely  identified  with  their  pe- 
culiar domestic  relations.  By  their  harmo- 
ny they  have  been  enabled  to  govern  the 
Democratic  party,  and,  thus  far,  to  govern 
the  country  through  the  agency  of  that  par- 
ty. The  vital  force  of  that  organization  be- 
ing in  the  South,  and  Slavery  propagandism 
regarded  there  as  a  necessity,  it  cannot  be 
considered  strange  that  the  influence  of  the 
party  should  be  so  directed  as  to  fortify  doc- 
trines most  congenial  to  the  supposed  wel- 
fare of  those  who  direct  its  machinery.  To 
many  it  has  seemed  unaccountable  that  Ex- 
ecutive action  and  Legislative  and  Judicial 
proceedings  should  be  so  shaped,  from  year 
to  year,  as  to  strengthen  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  Let 
it  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  or  a 
mystery  ;  the  responsibility  of  it  rests  with 
those  Northern  men  in  whom  we  have  re- 
posed our  confidence  and  clothed  with  the 
garment  of  authority.  Examine  the  record- 
ed votes  in  your  National  Congress,  and 
there  learn  why  it  is  that  Northern  capital 
and  labor  are  constantly  borne  down  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  Southern  exaction. — 
When  your  reasonable  requests  are  denied,  I 
tell  you  with  earnestness  and  emphasis,  it  is 
because  eight  millions  of  men  control  eigh- 
teen millions  through  our  representatives 
elected  by  a  party  pledged  to  interests  ad- 
verse to  ours.  Slavery  educates  its  states- 
men in  a  high  school  under  able  professors. 
It  teaches  that  ambition  is  linked  with  ava- 
rice ;  and  unfortunately  for  us  it  has  argu- 
ments to  fortify  its  faith.  In  half  a  century 
it  may  not  be  credited  that  less  than  a  dozen 
men,  trained  under  thes.e  circumstance,  so 
alarmed  a  Pennsylvania  President  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  recast  a  Message,  violate  the 
plighted  faith  upon  which  he  was  elected, 
and  disgrace  his  native  State,  and  degrade 
the  high  office  to  which  he  had  then  but  re- 
cently been  elevated.  And  yet  not  only  this 
has  been  done  almost  within  our  presence, 
but  the  representatives  of  free  constituencies 
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have  been  induced  to  lend  their  aid  to  force 
servile  labor  into  competition  with  that  of 
the  white  man,  and  a  Slave  State  into  the 
sisterhood  of  inde23endencies,  to  throw  the 
balance  of  power  against  their  own  people. 
Some  of  these  are  now  not  only  respectable 
members  of  the  Douglas  church,  but  mis- 
sionaries among  the  unbelieving  and  outside 
barbarian.  I  have  some  of  them  distinctly 
in  my  recollection,  and  it  would  be  quite  re- 
freshing to  hear  their  remarks  in  laudation 
of  Popular  Sovereignty,  such  as  they  denied 
to  .Kansas,  and  denunciation  of  Southern 
demands,  to  which  they  succumbed  as  re- 
luctantly as  a  thrice  seduced  damsel  to  her 
lover.  I  believe  it  was  Mirabeau  who  said 
"  the  presents  of  despotism  are  always  dan- 
gerous ;"  he  should  have  included  in  his  re- 
mark the  threat  of  the  tyrant  as  well  as  his 
reward. 

The  allegation  that  Southern  combinations 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
opposition  extremists,  is  a  sheer  false  pre- 
tense, resorted  to  as  a  blind  and  a  cheat.  No 
fears  ever  sprung  from  such  parentage. — 
Slavery  does  not  exist  by  legal  enactment 
anywhere  ;  it  is  the  child  of  force,  and  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  world  is  against  it,  it 
cannot  live  without  the  sustaining  hand  of 
power.  Surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  it  is  necessarily  unsafe  ;  and  statu- 
tory safeguards  and  defence  become  necessa- 
ry. Vassalage  and  subjection  never  impress 
themselves,  without  violence,  upon  the  nat- 
ural man,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  senti- 
ment of  freedom  must  forever  disturb  the 
subjects  of  despotism.  The  South,  to  be 
safe,  must,  therefore,  extend  through  and 
beyond  ail  the  countervailing  influences  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and,  consequently, 
our  frontier  possessions  must  be  captured. 
But  as  the  inherent  Aveakness  of  the  South 
is  not  equal  to  this  task,  craft  is  resorted  to 
to  supply  the  needed  assistance.  Upon 
whom  can  this  be  more  advantageously 
brought  to  bear  than  a  President  without 
courage,  a  judge  without  candor,  or  a  legis- 
lator without  integrity?  We  are  sold  or 
betrayed  hourly,  and  if  we  had  not  more 
forbearance  than  discretion,  we  would  terri- 
fy traitors.  Millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
lands,  every  now  and  then,  are  filched  from 
our  industrial  classes,  who  require  them  for 
the  support  and  education  of  their  families, 
to  be  turned  into  barren  wastes,  by  those 
who  have  already  blasted  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  soil  as  with  an  avalanche  of  fire. 
Factories  and  workshops  are  tottering  in 
ruins,  and  families  and  neighborhoods  left 
starving  and  in  rags,  because  fostering  in- 
dustry is  not  required  in  that  region,  where 
the  laboring  man  has  no  rights  which  the 
owner  of  men  is  bound  to  respect.  And 
ships  rot  at  our  wharves,  and  storehouses 
become  but  a  rendezvous  for  idlers  and  va- 
grants, for  the  reason  that  uncompensated 
chattel  sinews  yield  fruits  more  cheaply  than 
compensated  skill,  and  required  no  shield 
against  the  pauper  products  of  Europe.     If 


a  change  of  tariff  laws  were  required  by  the 
South  instead  of  the  North,  they  could  not 
fail  of  its  accomplishment.  In  that  case,  the 
President  would  advocate  it  with  ardor,  if 
not  with  sincerity,  and  our  Senators  would 
again  illustrate  the  fact  of  their  truckling 
subjection  to  those  Avho  secretly  abhor  their 
baseness  and  infidelity.  Our  earnest  wishes 
are  not  only  disregarded,  but  our  prosperity 
is  remorselessly  paralyzed  by  our  servants, 
without  any  audible  murmur  on  our  part ; 
and  we  are  not  much  averse,  as  we  have  of- 
ten proven,  to  conferring  new  leases  of  office 
upon  such  as  deceive  us,  to  afi"ord  them  fur- 
ther opportunities  for  mischief.  Does  this 
seem  unaccountable  ?  I  suggest  no,  in  view 
of  the  truth  I  have  but  just  stated,  that  the 
party  selecting  them  has  its  heart  and  brain 
in  the  South,  and  its  obeying  members, 
merely,  in  the  North.  The  remedy  for  this 
shameless  evil  is  as  easy  as  it  is  simple. — 
We  need  but  imitate  the  example  set  us  by 
those  who  have  caused  this  condition  of 
things.  Concord  and  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose will  accomplish  all  Ave  ask.  Nothing 
else  ever  can  or  ever  will.  We  might  as 
v*^ell  expect  a  divided  and  discordant  army, 
marshaled  under  opposing  generals,  to  cap- 
ture the  powerful  and  thoroughly  discipliii- 
ed  and  guarded  city,  as  for  Northern  rights 
and  Northern  honor  to  be  sustained  by  men 
in  the  pay  and  keeping  of  those  who  would 
weaken  and  reduce  us.  In  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  v^^e  never  trust  the  faithless 
and  dishonest ;  I  can  imagine  no  reason  for 
engaging  such  as  sentinels  over  our  entire 
fortunes.  Just  so  long  as  our  custom-houses 
post-offices,  navy  yards  and  mints  shall  be 
stocked  with  thousands,  selected  virtually 
by  those  who  are  in  banded  opposition  to 
us,  and  whose  principal  business,  we  are  in- 
structed to  believe,  is  compounding  politics 
with  perfidy,  it  will  be  impossible  to  render 
our  eondition  better  than  it  is.  These  leper- 
yards  must  be  cleansed.  Their  occupants 
load  the  air  w^ith  a  contagious  corruption, — 
Throughout  their  bodies  and  their  souls, 
they  bear  the  marks  of  the  distemper  with 
Avhich  the  aristocratic  pollutionist  has  touch- 
ed them.  I  risk  but  little  in  saying,  that  at 
this  hour,  this  mighty  phalanx,  scattered 
throughout  the  eighteen  Northern  States, 
having  a  common  and  powerful  bond  of 
union,  are  devising  measures  to  despoil  our 
industrial  classes,  by  confining  them  in 
densely  croAvded  fields  of  labor,  or  forcing 
them  to  enter  into  competition  and  compan- 
ionship with  ignorant  and  brutalized  bond- 
men. They  all,  yes  all,  have  been  brought 
to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  but  stereotyped 
lies  ;  that  the  founders  of  the  nation  had 
but  a  sorry  conception  of  inalienable  rights  ; 
that  the  Constitution  they  framed  w^as  in- 
tended as  an  instrument  of  cruelty  and  crime 
and  that  the  fairest  feature  of  free  republi- 
can association  is  a  Union  of  States  peo- 
pled with  the  loAvest  grade  of  slaves.  Am  I 
right  ?     What  is  the  trouble  against  which 
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•we  have  to  contend  ?  Is  it  not  the  steady 
influence  of  what  may  with  propriety  be 
called  political  conspiracies  to  mislead  the 
public  mind  and  taint  the  public  heart  ?  Is 
it  not  an  Administration  blackened  with 
treachery,  and  crooked  and  tottering  under 
the  weight  of  its  depravity,  using  all  the 
patronage  of  office,  and  all  the  fascinations 
of  position,  to  utterly  destroy  us,  by  making 
the  Territories  of  the  country  but  garrisons 
for  the  enemies  of  Freedom,  and  labor  of 
white  men  degrading  and  fruitless,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  States?  If  I  am 
in  error,  v/hat  is  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  political  discords  of  the  last  six  years  ? 

I  anticipate  fully  that  my  suggested  mode 
of  redress  for  existing  abuses  will  be  de- 
nounced as  sectional ;  to  which  I  answer,  if 
it  be  so,  the  antidote  to  a  bane  may  be  a 
bane  itself,  "  similia  similibus  curantur.''^ — 
But  its  liabiltiy  to  the  charge  is  denied.  The 
real  sectionalism  is  arrayed  against  us  ;  I  do 
but  counsel  systematic  and  persistent  resist- 
ance. In  studies  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  our  common  charter,  and  in  the 
dispensations  of  the  favors  of  Government, 
we  should  never  know  a  North,  a  South,  an 
East  or  a  West.  My  complaint  is  that  oth- 
ers act  as  if  they  thought  differently.  I 
trust  \{Q  shall  always  be  able  to  command 
the  exercise  of  such  a  patriotism  and  comity 
as  to  forever  preclude  us  from  aggression 
upon  a  section  inferior  to  ours  in  every  ele- 
ment of  material  strength  and  greatness. — 
It  can  never  be  otherwise  than  dastardly  to 
press  upon  the  weak  and  sickly. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  spoken  of 
the  Democratic  party  without  reference  to 
its  present  distractions.  My  reason  for  so 
doing  is  found  in  the  opinion  I  entertain  that 
these  dissensions  do  not  affect  issues ;  as 
neither  branch  indicates  a  disposition  to 
meet,  fairly  and  openly,  the.  great  political 
problem  of  the  times.  In  casting  our  votes 
we  should  be  accurately  informed  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  policy  we  desire  to  see  estab- 
lished. We  should  not  be  made  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  any  ambitious  man,  or  in 
the  hands  of  any  combination  of  reckless  or 
unscrupulous  men,  to  force  an  unnatural 
growth  of  slavery  in  the  country,  and  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  our  own  people,  contrary 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  in  palpable  violation  of  what  has  been 
regarded  a  settled  national  policy.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  stinging  regret  to  us  if  from 
our  bearing  in  the  present  contest  we  should 
be  fairly  charged  hereafter  with  a  violation 
of  the  principles  we  have  long  professed  to 
cherish,  or  with  having  imposed  any,  the 
slightest,  impediment  in  the  pathway  of  a 
rational,  well-grounded,  and  progressive  lib- 
erty. 

The  all-absorbing  question  now  presented 
to  the  American  citizen,  for  what  will  prove 
to  be  his  ultimate  decision,  I  have  watched 
narrowly  as  it  has  risen  into  importance 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  think  I  know  the 


opinions  of  the  several  Presidential  candi- 
dates respecting  it. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  attempt  any  concealment  as  to 
his  designs  in  case  of  his  success.  If  they 
should  desire  to  resort  to  prevarication,  they 
have  placed  it  entirely  without  their  power 
by  the  frankness,  and  boldness,  and,  1  had 
almost  said,  the  recklessness  of  their  declar- 
ations. He  has  been  put  forth  prominently 
alike  in  speech  and  platform,  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  armies  of  the  South,  and  as  the  de- 
termined foe  of  free  soil,  free  speech  and 
free  men.  He  stands  upon  no  single  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  unless,  indeed,  what  were 
regarded  by  all  statesmen,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  as  the  pretentious  heresies  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  can  be  so  regarded.  He  so 
reads  the  teachings  of  the  sages  of  the  past 
and  their  primary  law,  as  to  make  it  fruitless 
to  attempt  an  exclusion  of  his  peculiar  and 
favorite  institution  from  the  organized  Ter- 
ritories, and  so  as  to  make  it  indispensable 
that  Congresses,  Courts  and  Presidents, 
should  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  and  all 
their  powers  to  fortify  and  sustain  it  there. 
J^egislative  action  is  to  be  invoked,  judicial 
decrees  had,  executive  fiats  pronounced,  na- 
vies equipped,  and  armies  marshaled,  to  ex- 
clude forever  every  settler  therefrom  who 
will  not  bow  down  before  the  black  god  of 
his  idolatrous  worship.  I  appeal  to  you, 
freemen,  to  know  whether  this  is  the  Democ- 
racy of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Jackson?  I  appeal  to  you,  freemen,  to 
know  whether  you  have  ever  found  anything 
in  the  annals  of  parties  so  insulting  to  the 
understanding,  until  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  youth  who  has  not  yet  reached  his  ma- 
jority. I  appeal  to  you  to  know  whether 
the  honesty,  intelligence  and  unmixed  blood 
of  the  offspring  of  Northern  mothers  can 
ever  accept  an  excuse  for  those  who  would 
endeavor  to  fasten  such  a  ruler  upon  us.— 
But  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  even 
official  zeal  can  perceive  no  chance  for  Mr. 
Breckinridge's  election.  If  there  had  ever 
been  any,  the  recent  stump  speech  of  IMr. 
Buchanan  would  have  effectually  disposed 
of  it.  No  amount  of  popularity  would  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  encomiums  of  such 
an  advocate.  His  midnight  appeal  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  "  old 
public  functionary"  was  unable  to  obliterate 
his  animosities  toward  ''  the  young  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,"  and  that  his  well- 
known  craft  suggested  a  speech  as  the  read- 
iest and  least  offensive  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Such  suggestions  are  the  more  rea- 
sonable as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
gyved  tenant  of  the  White  House  should  for 
a  moment  believe,  after  the  investigations 
which  have  been  had,  and  the  exposures 
v,^hich  have  been  made,  such  testimony  as 
he  volunteered  could  be  otherwise  than  ru- 
inous to  any  cause.  The  daring  evinced  by 
him  on  the  occasion  was  only  equaled  by  his 
lack  of  self-respect,  and  his  utter  disregard 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
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rounded,  and  which  should  have  restrained 
him. 

Whatever  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
my  estimate  of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  character 
as  a  politician,  I  can  only  say  that  my  esteem 
for  him  is  profound  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  that  which  I  entertain  for  his 
Democratic  competitor.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  living  men  concerning  whom  more  has 
been  said,  and  less  really  known  than  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  There  are  thou- 
sands— by  far  too  many  thousands — now 
sustaining  him  under  the  mistaken  and  de- 
lusive idea  that  he  is  directing  his  efforts  to 
counHlract  the  plans  of  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy. This  is  a  frightful  hallucination, 
but  a  natural  one,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  humiliating  fact  that  all  that  de- 
votion could  do  has  been  done,  by  those  sur- 
rounding his  person,  to  distort  a  true  record 
and  to  stamp  a  counterfeit  character  for  him 
on  the  public  mind.  Viewing  him  as  one  of 
the  most  unsafe  and  treacherous  of  leaders, 
you  Avill  pardon  me  for  certain  statements 
■which  it  now  seems  necessary  should  be 
made,  and  the  correctness  of  which,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  impugned.  I  have  not 
yet  forgotten  when,  in  the  winter  of  1855-6, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congress,  the  residents  of  Kansas,  assever- 
ating that  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Ne- 
braska-Kansas act  had  been  wantonly  and 
wickedly  nullified,  that  fraud  and  violence 
concocted  in  the  blue  lodges  of  Missouri 
had  invaded  their  homes  and  imposed  a  for- 
eign rule  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
cing upon  them  institutions  which  they  ab- 
horred and  invoking  the  interposition  of 
Congress  in  their  behalf,  the  prided  father 
of  "  untrammeled  popular  sovereignty"  turn- 
ed his  back  upon  his  violated  child,  and  clos- 
edhis  ears,  as  in  death,  to  complaints  of  out- 
rage almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  civiliz- 
ation of  the  century.  These  despoiled  pion- 
eers, who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
Territory  under  the  most  solemn  guaranties 
of  self-government,  only  asked  to  prove 
their  accusation,  and  to  be  relieved  from  op- 
pression. In  other  Avords,  they  declared 
that  they  had  never  been  able  to  enjoy  self- 
government,  that  they  were  ruled  by  invad- 
ers, and  demanded  the  sovereignty  conferred 
by  law  upon  them.  Mr.  Douglas  should 
have  been  the  first  man  to  fly  to  their  relief ; 
and  if  he  had  been  as  completely  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  his  bill  as  some  would 
make  us  believe,  he  w^ould  have  urged  in- 
vestigation and  carried  it.  So  far  from  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  put  himself  in  the  lead  of 
those  Senators  most  hostile  to  an  exposition 
and  became  the  mere  mouth-piece,  advocate 
and  apologist  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  forcing  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
He  enjoyed  at  that  time  the  full  confidence 
of  the  South,  and  his  democracy  was  ortho- 
dox, because  be  was  loyal  to  his  task-masters, 
willing  to  do  battle  for  their  most  extrava- 
gant demands.  He  was  then  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Territories,  and  I  call  at- 


tention to  his  report  as  such,  made  March 
12,  1856,  as  conclusive  upon  the  point  I  have 
stated.  In  that  paper  he  could  find  nothing 
to  say  against  foreign  conspiracies  to  invade 
the  soil  of  Kansas  and  control  elections, 
but  he  had  much  to  offer  in  condemnation 
of  eastern  associations  to  encourage  removal 
thither.  He  could  discover  no  irregularities 
in  the  return  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  the  Pro- 
Slavery  delegate  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  he  clearly  discerned  that  the 
Territorial  Legislature  was  a  legally  elected 
body,  with  perfect  authority  to  enact  the 
most  cruel  and  arbitrary  slave  codes,  and 
that  the  complaints  of  fraud  and  force  were 
gotten  up  merely  to  stimulate  and  excite 
Northern  emigration.  At  the  time  of  v/hich 
I  speak,  ther(i  was  no  one  in  Congress  or 
out  of  Congress,  in  office  or  out  of  office, 
who  exerted  himself  more  untiringly  to  per- 
petuate that  reign  of  terror  inaugurated  to 
insure  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Un- 
ion as  a  slave  State.  I  fear  there  are  many 
nov/  bearing  up  the  banner  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  this  Senator,  who  never  have 
fully  understood,  or  who  have  forgotten  this 
tarnished  page  of  his  history.  If  there  has 
ever  been  a  more  determined  foe  to  the 
growth  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  or  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill  than 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  himself  very  much  under  cover.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  make  a  single  remark 
in  his  favor  :  it  is  this,  that  he  seems  as  wil- 
ling as  the  most  ardent  of  his  friends  to  di- 
vert attention  from  this  period  in  his  career. 
I  am  not  aware  that,  in  either  essay  or  ad- 
dress, he  has  ventured  to  recur  to  it ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  disposed  to  treat  it 
as  a  blank  in  his  life. 

While  these  proceedings  were  progressing 
in  the  Senate,  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
carried  resolutions  of  investigation  under  a 
close  division  of  paities,  and  sent  a  select 
committee  to  the  Territory.  The  conse- 
quence was  such  an  exposure  as  satisfied  the 
country  not  only  of  the  truth  of  everything 
charged,  but  of  existing  conspiracies  beyond 
anything  that  had  been  imagined.  The  pub- 
lished evidence  efi'ectually  revealed  the  in- 
tentions of  the  South,  and  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  North.  It  was  then  estab- 
lished that  neither  law  nor  proprieties  were 
to  be  allow-ed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  slavery 
extension  ;  and  we  are  almost  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Restriction  was  but  a  part  of  a  general  and 
well-matured  plan  of  operations,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  the  self-crowned  chief  of 
popular  Territorial  Government.  j\Ir.  Doug- 
las's term  of  office  was  now  approaching  its 
close.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  desire  for  a 
re-election,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  convic- 
tion forced  upon  his  State  by  the  examina- 
tion alluded  to,  induced  him  to  look  with 
different  eyes  upon  Kansas,  and  create  an 
anxiety  on  his  part  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
I  her  robbed  and  wretched  people.  I  cannot 
I  certainly  say  how  this  may  have  been ;  I  on- 
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ly  state  tnat  a  sudden  and  miraculous  change 
came  over  him,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed 
to  glory  in  the  name  of  "rebel."  He  op- 
Dosed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  with  seeming  seri- 
ousness, and  then  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  vote  for  the  greater  iniquity,  the 
"  English  bill."  It  was  then  the  honored 
and  heroic  Harris,  who  now  sleeps  in  death, 
shed  tears  of  anguish,  and  gave  utterance 
to  his  despair.  Over  this  again  the  veil  has 
been  carefully  and  closely  drawn  by  the 
guardians  of  Mr,  Douglas's  fame.  His  ad- 
mirers have  acted  wisely,  as  it  has  prevented, 
doubtless,  many  unpleasant  surmises  and 
suggestions.  To  that  boldest,  and  truest, 
and  greatest  of  all  the  warriors  in  the  battle 
for  the  light,  David  C.  Broderick,  is  Mr. 
Douglas  indebted  for  his  rescue  from  a 
whirlpool  which  would  certainly  have  en- 
gulfed him— from  a  stain  which  would  have 
obliterated  his  heroism  in  connection  with 
the  cause  which  he  has  so  ostentatiously 
professed  to  devote  himself.  I  withhold  the 
Words  in  which  the  scathing  rebuke  was 
clothed.  And  yet  this  noblest  and  most  self- 
sacrificing  of  men,  Mr.  Douglas's  protector, 
the  martyr  to  truth,  who,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  heart  and  on  the  dying  couch  exclaimed, 
"  They  have  killed  me,  they  have  murdered 
me,  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery  and  a  corrupt  Administration," 
upon  his  return  home,  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  sternest  trial,  when  fighting,  like  Spar- 
tacus,  upon  his  bended  knees,  against  the 
present  dynasty,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had 
a  right  to  expect  all  possible  aid  from  the 
man  whose  interests  he  had  made  his  own, 
found  all  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Douglas  ex- 
tended to  his  opponents,  and  himself  treated 
as  an  enemy  and  an  offcast.  If  we  would 
respect  the  memory  of  Broderick,  we  can 
never  support  Douglas  ;  it  would  be  a  mark 
of  baseness  and  servility.  If  ever  there 
was  a  true  son  of  the  North,  inhumanly 
broken  in  spirit,  and  who  had  reason  to  ex- 
claim, "  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  that  man 
was  David  C.  Broderick.  Had  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  but  discharged  the  duty  he  sacredly 
owed  him,  he  would  have  gained  a  victory 
for  Freedom  in  California,  and  would  to-day, 
in  my  opinion,  be  living  in  the  land,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  Republic.  He  laid  down  his  life  to  at- 
test his  sincerity  :  many  who  professed  to 
love  him  will,  in  wild  revel  and  reckless  ex- 
ultation, utter  the  name  of  him  who  could 
not  find  time  or  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
in  eulogy  over  the  grave  of  the  departed 
votary.  Inscribe  the  name  of  Broderick  in 
fiery  characters  upon  your  banners — he  was 
your  champion — and  you  at  least  can  afford 
to  do  him  justice.  He  rests  in  peace  on  the 
heights  of  the  proud  city  of  the  Pacific, 
where  no  ingratitude  can  longer  wound  him 
— relieved  from  the  warfare  between  heart- 
less factions,  and  where  his  ashes  will  remain 
an  eternal  memento  of  his  faith  and  his  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  down- 
trodden humanity. 


These  references  have  been  made  for  a 
single  purpose — to  satisfy,  if  doubts  exist, 
that  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  South 
and  the  North,  to  secure  the  long-lost  equal- 
ity of  the  latter,  Mr.  Douglas  is  against  us. 
Should  more  recent  evidences  be  demanded, 
then,  let  an  examination  be  made  of  TJie 
Congressional  Globe  containing  the  ballots 
for  Speaker  and  Clerk  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As- 
certain what  the  action  of  the  Illinois,  West- 
ern, and  North- Western  Democracy  was 
during  the  protracted  contest  for  an  organi- 
zation. Every  vote  that  Mr.  Douglas^could 
influence  was  invariably  cast  for  such  candi- 
dates as  the  South  presented,  including  those 
of  the  most  extreme  and  revolutionary  char- 
acter. He  could  afford  no  assistance  to  any 
one  not  recognized  by  the  propagandists  as 
orthodox  upon  all  questions  which  concern- 
ed them.  And  I  very  well  remember  when 
the  name  of  Col.  Forney  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  office  he  now  occupies, 
and  his  fate  was  to  be  decided,  how  diligent- 
ly "  the  great  advocate  of  "  Popular  Sover- 
eignty" labored  for  his  defeat  ;  every  devo- 
tee of  Mr.  Douglas  voting  against  him  with 
one  exception.  Mr.  Morris  of  Illinois,  in 
whom  I  have  very  great  confidence,  declin- 
ed to  vote  at  all.  Col.  Forney,  who  never 
hesitated  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Douglas  when  he  could  properly  do  so,  was 
elected  in  spite  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Col.  For- 
ney, I  presume,  was  not  indorsed  by  the 
Democracy  who  swear  by  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution. Others  may  choose  to  forget  all  this, 
and  1  would  not  criminate  them  for  doing 
so,  but  I  promise  never  to  forget  it.  I  am 
for  my  friends,  and  against  those  who  op- 
pose my  friends.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  let 
charity  be  extended  to  me — I  cannot  help  it. 

I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Democracies.  There 
is  a  preference  between  them.  The  one  is 
outspoken  and  evident ;  the  other  is  conceal- 
ed and  tricky.  Of  the  two  I  must  prefer  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  and  yet  I  cannot  immagine 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  could  be  in- 
duced to  support  him.  He  asserts  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  Slavery  is  an 
existing  constitutional  institution  in  all  our 
Territories,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  it  where  it  thus  legally  ex- 
ists. Mr.  Douglas  contends  that  the  Courts 
have  not  yet  so  decided,  but  if  they  shall  do  so 
it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  all  good  citi- 
zens to  respect  the  decision,  and  of  every 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force it  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  This 
is  his  platform.  If  our  Federal  Court  has 
not  already  given  a  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  notions  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  no 
one  doubts  it  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  brought  distinctly  before  it. — 
So  at  best  the  only  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween these  rival  candidates  is  that  of  time 
only.  If  in  the  lauguage  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  placing  Mr. 
Douglas    in    nomination,    and   just   partly 
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quoted,  ft  becomes  tTie  dtity  of  all  good  citi 
Zens  to  respect,  and  oi'  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce,  a  judicial 
decision  determining  the  constitutional  ex- 
istence of  Slavery  in  our  Territories,  what 
becomes  of  that  other  theory  of  Mr.  Douglas 
that  no  matter  what  the  Supreme  Court  may 
decide,  Slavery  may  be  excluded  from  a 
Territory  by  unfriendly  legislation  ? 

Those  advocating  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bell 
would  please  everybody  by  promising  noth- 
ing. They  compose  the  party  of  extreme 
faith.  They  stand  upon  a  Constitution  with- 
out interpretation,  and  upon  an  endangered 
Union  without  announcing  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  saved. 

Let  us  not  be  decived !  There  are  but  two 
doctrines  between  which  we  can  choose  when 
we  come  to  deposit  our  ballots.  One  is,  that 
the  Constitution  favors  Slavery  as  fully  as 
Freedom  ;  that  neither  has  advantage  over 
the  other ;  that  they  must  travel  together 
and  exist  together,  under  equal  protection 
until  the  Territory  shall  be  clothed  with  State 
sovereignty,  and  that  both  alike  are  nation- 
al. The  other  is,  that  the  Constitution  treats 
Slavery  as  a  local  municipal  institution ; 
does  not  give  to  it  a  single  attribute  of  na- 
tionality ;  that  it  has  not  an  equal  status 
with  Freedom  ;  and  that  its  extension  is  to 
be  discouraged.  How  shall  we  act  between 
these  opposing  views  ?  I  answer  the  inquiry  ! 
Our  laboring  classes  deserve  all  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  we  can  give  them. 
Southern  statesmen  regard  them  as  white 
slaves  ;  let  us  not  surrender  them  to  such 
mercies  as  the  owners  of  chattel  labor  would 
extend  to  them.  Our  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers have  long  been  cut  off  from  all  the 
bounties  of  legislation,  by  the  force  of  South- 
ern prejudice ;  we  should  enlist  on  their  side. 
Our  country  has  suffered  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind,  from  our  manifested  at- 
tachment to  a  system,  notoriously  in  coun- 
teraction to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded  ;  considerations  of 
morality,  expediency,  and  consistency  should 
incline  us  to  do  all  that  we  lawfully  may  do, 
to  save  ourselves  from  further  humiliations. 
Slavery  within  the  States  stands  behind  im- 
l)regnable  defenses,  but  it  holds  no  charter 
to  travel  without  testraint.  It  has  long  la- 
bored for,  but  has  not  yet  reached,  a  posi- 
tion of  absolutism.  It  grasps  for  empire,  as 
it  is  the  only  means  by  which  tyranny  can 
ever  save  itself.  Our  danger  is  imminent, 
but  we  can  yet  overcome  it,  if  we  allow  rea- 
son, rather  than  prejudice,  to  shape  our  ef- 
forts. Democracy,  as  now  interpretated  by 
those  loudest  in  the  profession  of  it  and  al- 
most monopolizing  its  name,  no  longer  means 
the  will  of  the  majority ;  it  contemns  the 
masses  ;  holds  no  association  with  labor ; 
and  utters  no  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
poor.  Its  professions  are  impostures,  and 
must  soon  fail  to  deceive.  It  has  become 
worse  than  the  ally  of  Slavery — it  is  its 
pliant  and  prostituted  tool.  Wisdom  and 
propriety  must  alike  repudiate  it,  unless 
speedily  regenerated. 


Our  true  policy  is  that  of  resistance  to  thcr 
extravagant  and  unconstitutional  demandjy 
of  the  South.  We  can  only  make  it  effectu" 
al  in  one  way — by  the  support  of  Mr.  Lin-- 
coln.  He  is  honest  and  capable,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
his  election  will  assign  limits  to  a  sectional 
oligarchy,  and  make  labor  honorable  and  re- 
munerative^ 

The  question,  in  its  true  aspect,  is  not  as 
to  which  candidates  should  be  elected  by  the 
people;  it  is  this — shall  Mr.  Lincoln  be 
elected  ?  The  120  electoral  votes  of  the  South 
will  be  divided  mainly,  if  not  exclsively,  be- 
tween Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and 
their  support  will  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
confined  to  that  section.  Such  elective 
force  as  Mr.  Douglas  may  possess,  is  in  the 
North ;  but  his  most  sanguine  friends  admit 
not  only  that  his  election  is  impossible,,  but 
that  he  cannot  carry  over  two  or  three 
States.  The  body  of  the  Northern  vote  will 
be  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Douglas's- 
supporters  can  do  nothing  for  Mm  ;  the  only 
significant  result  that  they  can  possibly  pro- 
duce will  be  to  withdraw  enough  strength 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  throw  the  election^ 
into  the  House.  This  done,  and  Lane* 
would  certainly  be  chosen  by  the  Senate-  - 
the  condition  of  parties  in  the  House  being: 
such  as  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the  States 
agreeing  to  either  of  the  candidates.  Rest- 
ing on  these  admissions,  for  they  are  accept- 
ed universally,  we  discover  that  eve?y  vote 
given  to  Mr.  Douglas  must  tend  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Lane,  who,  possessing  neither  edu- 
cution,  experience  or  executive  ability,  has' 
been  selected  to  enable  the  South  to  make 
the  most  out  of  an  accident  in  case  it  shalli 
occur.  To  out-Lane  Lane  in  apostacy  to 
the  North,  and  in  crouching,  fawning  sub-- 
serviency  to  the  Souths  need  not  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  most  ambitious  in  that  line — not 
even  by  a  Federal  office-holder.  Even  if  I 
could  believe  that  the  leopard  could  change- 
his  spots,  and  Mr.  Douglas  do  the  North 
justice,  I  would  not  sustain  him  under  the 
circumstances  which  surround  us,  and  amid 
the  perils  which  now  environ  us. 

I  have  not  attempted  a  speech.  My  pur- 
pose has  been  to  talk  plainly.  I  may  have 
been  unfortunate  in  succeeding  too  well  in 
this  respect.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  and  knowing 
the  vast  importance  of  the  canvass  upon 
which  we  are  just  entering,  1  eouid  not  be 
less  distinct  in  my  expressions.  Immense, 
inappreciable  consequences  depend  upon  the 
decision  we  are  about  to  make.  We  should 
tremble  when  we  fear  that  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  present  and  the  future,  the  fru- 
gal artisan  and  laborer,  may  fail  to  compre- 
hend them.  But  let  up  hope,  citizens,  that 
we  are  so  far  right  as  to  be  able  to  expect 
the  favor  of  Almighty  God  throughout  our 
trials,  and  that  He  will  continue  to  bless  the 
RepubKc,  until  it  shall  become  a  proper  ex- 
ample to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  a 
blessing  to  universal  man  ! 


IL^e    Bred    Sc®ft    BeclsioM    aed 
.Bo«i§^ia§'  Eeetorseiiaeait  Tliereof. 

In  December,   1858,  after  his  re-election 

'to  the  U.    S.    Senate,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

took  a  Southern  tour,  and  in  a  speech  at 
^^ew  Orleans  said : 

"  1,  iu  connection  with  the  Democracy  of  Illi- 
nois, ACCEPT  THE  DECISION  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COUIIT  IN  THE  DllED  SCOTT  CASE  AS  AN  AUTHOR- 
ITATIVE   EXPOSITION    OF    THE     CONSTITUTION. — 

Whatever  limitations  the  Constitution,  expound- 
ed hj  the  Courts,  in) poses  upon  the  authorities 
of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  vvc  cheerfully  re 
cognize  and  respect.  In  conformity  with  that 
decision  slaves  are  recognized  as  property, 

AND  PLACED  ON  AN  EQUAL  FOOTING  WITH  OTHER 

PROPERTY.      Hence  the    owner  of    slaves, 

THE  SAME  AS  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES  OF  PROPERTY, 
HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  REMOVE  TO  THE  TERRITO- 
RIES AND  CARRY  HIS  PROPERTY  WITH  HIM." 

The  following  is  the  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  19th  Volume  of  How- 
•ard's  U.  S.  Reports,  Page  305  : 

3d.  "Every  Citizen  has  a  right  to  take 
with  him  into  the  territory  any  article  of 
property  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  as  property." 

4th.  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  slaves  as  property,  and 
pledges  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect it.  And  Congress  cannot  exercise  any 
more  authoritj^  over  property  of  that  description 
than  it  may  constitutionally  exercise  over  prop- 
erty of  any  other  kind." 

5th.  The  act  of  Congress,  therefore,  prohibit- 
iting  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  taking  with 
him  his  slave,  v/hen  he  removes  to  the  Territo- 
Yj  in  question  to  reside,  is  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority OVER  private  property  avhich  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  plaintiff  by  his  owner  to  that  Ter- 
ritory gave  huH  no  title  to  freedom." 

6th.  "  While  it  remains  a  Territory  Congress 
may  legislate  over  it  within  the  scope  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers  in  relation  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  establish  a  Territorial 
government,  and  the  form  of  this  local  govern- 
ment nmst  be  regulated  l)y  the  discretion  of 
Congx'ess ;  bid  with  poioers  not  exceeding  those 
which  Congress  itself  by  the  Constitution  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  over  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  re^'jyect  to  their  rights  of  property.''^ 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Convention  at  Baltimore,  that  nominated 
Douglas  for  the  Presidency,  and  made  a  part 
of  the  Platform  of  his  party  : 

'*  Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accordance  Avith  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  that  during  the  existence  of 
of  Territorial  Governments  the  measure  of  re- 
striction, M'hatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  Territorial 
Legislatures  over  the  sulyect  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations, AS  THE  SAME  HAS  BEEN  OR  SHALL  HERE- 
AFTER BE  FINALLY  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SU- 
PREME Court  of  the  United  States,  should 

BE  RESPECTED  BY  ALL  GOOD  CITIZENS,  AND  EN- 
FORCED WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND  FIDELITY  BY 
EVERY  BRANCH  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT." 

This  is  the  creed  of  the  Douglas  Democ- 
racy. Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  letter  of  accep- 
tance, says  that  he  cordially  acquiesces  in 
the  foregoing  resolution.  So  that  Mr.  Doug- 
las' much  vaunted  "  popular  sovereignty" 
principle  amounts  to  subjecting  the  will  of 
people  to  the  opinions  of  the  iH'o-slavery 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ! 


Plerschel  V.  Johnson,  v/hose  name  is  second 
upon  the  Douglas  "  Squatter  Sovereignty'' 
ticket,  declared  his  opinions,  as  follows,  in 
a  letter  dated  May  28th,  1860  :— 

"  1  believe  that  it  IS  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE 
SOUTH  TO  DEMAND  and  the  DU  I'Y  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  EXTEND  PROTECTION  TO  PER- 
SONS AND  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  KIND 
(INCLUDING  SLAVERY)  IN  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES DURING  THEIR  TERRITORIAL 
STATE.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  I  ADVO- 
CATED THE  DOCTRINE  AS  FAR  BACK  AS 
1848  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  If  you  have  any  curiosity  to  see  the 
argument,  I  refer  you  to  my  speech  on  the  Ore- 
gon Bill,  delivered  on  the  7th  of  July  of  that 
year  and  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe. — 
Hoto  unjust,  therefore,  are  the  insinuations  with 
uihich  you  intersperse  and  interlard  your  editorial 
comments  that  all  are  in  favor  of  '*  Squatter  Sov^ 
ereignty"  who  happen  not  to  agree  toith  the  Seced' 
ersfrojn  the  Charleston  Cojivention!  I  REPEL 
THE  INSINUATION  SO  FAR  AS  IT  MAY  BE 
INTENDED  TO  APPLY  TO  ME,  COME  FROM 
WHAT  QUARTER  IT  MAY,  AND  PLEAD 
MY  OWN  RECORD  IN  VINDICATION." 

In  a  speech  made  at  Philadelphia,  Sept* 
17th,  1856,  Mr.  Johnson  made  the  following 
declaration,  which  laboring  men  who  own 
themselves  and  the  earnings  of  their  toil,  and 
who  are  asked  to  help  elect  this  slaveowner, 
and  aristocrat  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  should 
read  and  consider : — 

"  We  believe  CAPITAL  SHOULD  OWN  I'J'S 
LABOR,  Is  there  any  doubt  that  there  must  be 
a  laboring  class  everywhere  ?  In  all  countries 
and  under  every  form  of  social  organization 
there  must  be  a  laboring  class — a  class  of  men 
who  get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
and  that  there  must  be  another  class  that  con- 
trols and  directs  the  capital  of  the  country." 


"  W®Bi-IsaterveiitiOM." 

Those  Democrats  who  think  that  they  are 
opposing  the  extension  of  slavery  by  sup- 
porting Douglas,  should  read  the  following 
declaration  of  the  "  little  giant,"  in  his  last 
speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  May  16,  1860, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis  of  ^Mississippi : 

^'  It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  country 
that  under  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 

this   doctrine    THAT    YOU    DELIGHT    TO    CALL 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY,  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  introduced  and  protected  sla- 
very in  the  whole  of  that  Territory.  Under 
this  doctrine,  they  have  converted  a  tract 
OF  Free  Territory  in  Slave  Territory, 

FIVE  TIMES   the  SIZE  OF   THE   StATE  OF  NeW 

York.  Under  this  doctrine  slavery  has  been 
extended  from  the  Ptio  Grande  to  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  from  the  line  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  not  only  up  to  36  deg., 
30  min.,  but  up  to  38  deg. — giving  you 
A  degree  and  a  half  more  Slave  Ter- 
ritory THAN  YOU  EVER  CLAIMED.  YoU 
asked  only  up  to  36  deg.  30  min.,  and 
non-intervention  has  given  you  slave  territo- 
ry   up    to    38    deg.,    A   DEGREE   AND   A  HALF 

MORE  THAN  YOU  ASKED,  and  yet  you  say  that 
this  is  a  sacrifice  of  Southern  rights." 


y/.9.(r^^-^^^ 


